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Mark T. Carletorr 



Despite its sometimes confusing diversity of personalities, issues and factions, Louisiana 
politics during the last forty years reveals a continuous rivalry between two principal contending 
forces. On one side was the "establishment", defined herein as Longite and neo-Longite 
partisans, led early in the period by Earl K. Long and Carlos Spaht, and more recently by the "later'’ 
Edwin W. Edwards during his second and third gubernatorial terms (1976-80 and 1984-88). The 
opposition consisted of various "reform" leaders who sought in one way or another to modernize 
or purify the operation and objectives of state government. Among this numerous body were the 
chief contenders for office: anti-Longite Democrats Sam Jones, Robert F. Kennon, Jimmie Davis 
and DeLesseps S. Morrison; transitional Democrat John McKeithen; liberal-reform Democrat 
Edwin W. Edwards during his first gubernatorial term (1972-76); Republican David C. Treen; and 
conservative-reform Democrat Charles E. ("Buddy”) Roemer, III, Louisiana’s present governor- 
elect. The purpose of this essay is to review and assess voter behavior from 1948 to 1987 in the 
Evangeline region,** emphasizing the repeated support of "reform" leaders by voters in the 
parishes of Iberia, Lafayette, St. Landry, St. Martin and St. Mary. 

In the gubernatorial election of 1948 the decisive contest was the second Democratic primary, 
in which Earl K. Long defeated former "reform" Governor Sam Jones by 66 percent of the vote in 
a statewide landslide. While Long piled up votes in other areas of the state, his showing in 
Evangeline was relatively weak. Political scientist Allan P. Sindler divided the 1948 vote by parish 
into quartiles of Longite strength — parishes in the hightest quartile gave Long between 74.9 and 
92.6 percent of their vote; second quartile parishes, between 68.6 and 74.6 percent; third 
quartile parishes, between 64.4 and 68.4 percent; and lowest quartile parishes, between 37.6 
and 64.3 percent. None of the five Evangeline parishes was in either the highest or second 
quartiles of Longite support. Only two (Iberia and St. Landry) were in the third quartile, while the 
remaining three were in the lowest quartile of Longite strength. Long carried all five Evangeline 
parishes, but only in Iberia did his percentage of the vote (67) equal or exceed his statewide 
showing of 66 percent. Consequently, 



Dr. Carleton is Associate Professor of History at Louisiana State University -Baton Rouge. This article is derived from a 
paper he delivered at the annual meeting of the Evangeline Historical Association on December 5, 1 987. 



**For the "Evangeline Region," see map p. 
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while an overall majority of Evangeline voters favored Earl K. Long, the "establishment" candidate 
and winner in 1948, Long's "reform" opponent, Sam Jones, appealed to considerably more 
voters in the Evangeline region than he did in other areas of Louisiana. 1 

Far less popular at the conclusion of his controversial term, and prohibited constitutionally 
from seeking re-election, Governor Long endorsed Baton Rouge District Judge Carlos Spaht as 
the preferred candidate of the Longite "establishment" in 1952. As in 1948, the decisive contest 
was the second Democratic primary in which Spaht lost to another judge, Robert F . Kennon, a 
"reform" anti-Longite from Minden. Although Kennon's victory was also a landslide— by 61 .4 
percent of the statewide vote — his popularity in the Evangeline parishes was even greater than in 
Louisiana at large. Not ony did reformer Kennon carry all five parishes, but in tour his percentage 
of the vote ranged from 67 to 73 percent, all well above his statewide showing. (In St. Martin 
Parish, Kennon received 55 percent of the total votes.) 2 

In 1956, Earl K. Long staged a vigorous comeback, defeating four "reform" opponents in the 
first Democratic primary with 51 percent of the vote statewide. While Long received a plurality of 
votes in all five Evangeline parishes, the four reformers combined (led by Roman Catholic Mayor 
DeLesseps Morrison of New Orleans) out-polled Long in the region, 50.4 percent to 49.6 
percent. (Morrison's individual share of the Evangeline vote was 37 percent, a respectable 
showing against the ever-resourceful and popular Long, and considering that three other 
candidates were in the race.) 2 As in 1948, Earl Long had again won handsomely statewide, but 
had to contend with an even stronger "reform" vote in the Evangeline region than was present 
eight years before. It must be conceded, however, that the French-speaking Morrison, a 
handsome World War II hero of Acadian lineage, undoubtedly brought more votes into the 
"reform" column by appealing personally to Evangeline "Cajuns" than would have been cast had 
he not been a candidate in 1956. 

By 1960, Earl K. Long was in mental and physical decline— he died later that year— and his 
influence had diminished considerably. The two candidates for governor in the second 
Democratic primary were both anti-Longite reformers; Morrison, making the second of his three 
unsuccessful bids for the governorship, and Jimmie Davis, a North Louisiana Baptist gospel and 
folk singer ("You Are My Sunshine”), who had served previously as governor from 1 944 to 1 948. 
As this author will argue in a book currently underway, Davis was not really a "reformer , but a 
Longite in sheep's clothing. Like Huey and Earl Long, Davis was a Baptist from rural North 
Louisiana. All three, moreover, were "entertainer-politicians", the Longs by what they said and 
did, Davis by singing. All three were "big spenders" who ingratiated themselves with numerous 
special interests. Finally, to emphasize the gap between Davis and genuine anti-Longites, the 
singing governor had sponsored no real "reforms" during his first term, and had never 
energetically opposed the Longs. 

Although Davis defeated Morrison statewide, the New Orleans mayor carried three 
Evangeline parishes (Iberia, Lafayette and St. Martin) by landslide proportions and the other two 



'Allan P Sindler, Huey Longs Louisiana: State Politics, 1920-1952 (Baltimore, The John Hopkins i Press, 1956), »«; .State 
of Louisiana, Office of the Secretary of State, Democratic Primary Election Returns: 1948 (Baton Rouge, 1948), 153-M. 

2 Sindler, Huey Long's Louisiana, 239-40; State of Louisiana, Democratic Primary Election Returns: 1952, 162. 

3 State of Louisiana, Democratic Primary Election Returns: 1956, 94. 
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by impressive majorities. In addition to the cultural and religious affinities between Morrison and 
many Evangeline voters, there may have been a clearer perception in the Evangeline region of 
Morrison as the more genuine of the two "reformers" in I960. 4 

Much the same pattern of voting repeated itself in the Evangeline region four years later, 
when Morrison sought the governorship in his final effort against a Long-Davis facsimile, rural 
North Louisiana Protestant John J. McKeithen. A distant second in the first Democratic primary, 
McKeithen overtook the actually more conservative Morrison in the second primary by convincing 
a majority of voters statewide that the New Orleans mayor was a Kennedy-style liberal and at least a 
closet supporter of racial integration. (Davis supporters had aimed similar charges at Morrison four 
years earlier.) To no avail did Morrison repeatedly state that he had been sued by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People more times than any other public official in 
the nation because of his commitment to segregated facilities in New Orleans. For the third and 
last time, however, Evangeline voters preferred Morrison, who carried all five parishes in the 
region, Lafayette and St. Martin by landslides. 5 

Permitted by constitutional amendment to seek reelection in 1967, popular Governor 
McKeithen carried every parish in Louisiana against an impotent opponent, John R. Rarick, a 
reactionary Democratic congressman from the Sixth District. McKeithen's worst showing 
statewide was in West Carroll Parish where he received 56 percent of the vote. (McKeithen's 
weakest Evangeline parish was Lafayette, where he won "only" 79 percent of the vote!) 6 

In 1971, Evangeline voters overwhelmingly endorsed a candidate who seemed, on the 
surface, to be another Morrison. Although an urbane South Louisianian of Acadian descent, and 
an issue-oriented "reformer” in his initial gubernatorial campaign, Edwin W. Edwards was not (as 
Morrison had been) an anti-Longite. Democrat Edwards was instead a liberal pragmatist who 
appealed in 1971 to a bi-racial spectrum of interests and voters statewide. Indeed, the generous 
"tax-and-spend" policies Edwards would follow as governor resulted in his emergence as 
Louisiana's leading "neo-Longite" by 1980. In the 1971 second Democratic primary, all five 
Evangeline parishes returned landslides for Edwards, who defeated State Senator J. Bennett 
Johnston of Shreveport, another "reformer," but one who appealed to the more traditional anti- 
Longite elements in the state. 7 

In 1975, as in 1967, a popular governor won reelection almost effortlessly. Although 
opposed by an Evangeline native (Secretary of State Wade O. Martin, Jr., of St. Martinville) and a 
resident of the larger Evangeline area (State Senator Bob Jones of Lake Charles), Edwards 
carried the state in the open primary with 62 percent of the vote. In the five Evangeline region, 



4 Public Affairs Research Council of Louisiana, Inc. (PAR), Analysis *85 (Baton Rouge, 1960), 6. See also Glen 
Jeansonne, "Racism and Longism in Louisiana: The 1959-60 Gubernatorial Election," Louisiana History, Vol. 11, No. 1 
(1970), 259-70. 

5 PAR Analysis #117 (Baton Rouge, 1964), 5. See also Charles W. Tapp, "The Gubernatorial Election of 1964: An 
Affirmation of Political Trends," Proceedings, Louisiana Academy of Sciences, vol. 27 (1964), 74-87. 

®PAR Analysis # 146 (Baton Rouge, 1967), 5. 

^ Ibid., #178{ Baton Rouge, 1971), 4. 




